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Know What Your Dealer Pays 
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™ book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 

for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted, 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year.. 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year. 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 


together on this cata- 








logue for thirty years. We 
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consider this number to be 


near the ideal Buyer's Guide as the 





world has ever seen. We have done 
our best and our assistants have done 
their utmost. to tell the TRUTH 
ahout everything listed herein. 


ror 30 Years we have been selling merchandise by mail 

at about what dealers pay. Ours is the 
original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 
world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 
selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree, 
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THIS BOOK CONTAINS 


70,000 PRICES 
17,000 PICTURES 





Two Million People 


stock valued at $2,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders, 
It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 


You Need This Boo 


this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 
are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers, 













are now numbered among our 
customers. We carry for them a 


because you can rely onit. Other 
catalogues are offered you, but 





1000 PAGES 
satisfaction and safe delivery. 


We Guarantee Every article in our catalogue 


is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get 
doesn't suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back 
and we will replace it. Or we will send your money 
back, and pay transportation both ways. We consider 
no expense or effort too great to avoid having one 
dissatisfied customer. 


Two Thousand Stores in One 


Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so 
much ina year as we. The makers who sell to us have 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- 
where. The fiercest competition in America centers in 
the effort to get our trade. The prices we pay are never 
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Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 





Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 


Enclosed find zs cents for partial postage on your 1000-page. 
Buyers’ Guide No.70 


Name 





(Be sure to write very plainly.) 


Postofiice 








County State 
Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 
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much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 
enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any won- 
der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 

We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 
by stores. We have no salesmen—no selling expense 
save our catalogue. A dealer must make several times 
as much on each article to pay his expenses and live, 
Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 
sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 

We simply combine the buying and selling of two 
thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 
that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 
saving to you. This is the modern method of business, 
and the buying of the 20th century will be done more 
and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
You will become one of those customers when you see 


this book. 
Send Only 15 Cents If you want our cata- 
logue, fill out care- 
fully the slip to the left of this, and mail it to us today, 
enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs us about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. 
The postage on it costs us 22cents more. We ask you 
to'send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 
just to show that you do not send from mere curiosity. 
This book will save any average family at least $10 
per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at leas 
a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, a! 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 
Please send today, before you forget it. 


Chicago 
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Michigan Avenue 
& Madison Street 
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pg the Honey Market.—An edi- 
rial on » 195 has ealled forth the follow- 
EpitoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.— 

Der Sir:—Referring to ‘‘Quoting the 


Honey Market ’’—editorial page, 27th inst.— 
It is better to quote a cent lower rather 
than a cent above,’’ ete. Our Great Teacher 
said that our conversation should be yea, yea, 
andnay, nay. ‘* Thetruth is mighty, and will 
prevail,’ although all the commission men 
come to your rescue. Don’t make a fight on 
that Yours truly, 
C. C. PARSONS. 
The fact that a lower quotation than the 
arket leads to less trouble than a higher 
jotation is by no means an argument that 
ther one is as good as a correct quotation; 
s endof the line there is implicit 
confidence that it is the wise thing to obey the 
precepts of the Great Teacher. So it has con- 
stantly been the effort to tell ‘‘ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.”’ 


and at th 


One of those things that no one with an 
itorial experience will be likely to label as 
longing in the list of things so easy to be 
ne that they do themselves, is the matter of 
pleasing everybody, and especially is this true 
with regard to the matter of market quota- 
ons. There are those that believe it would 
# better to have no market quotations what- 
but it is not likely that this number is 
very large; and a conviction that by far the 
greater number of bee-keepers desire to have 
such quotations continued has been the war- 
ant for their continuance. 
Again, the opinion has been expressed that 
would be better to give the price of comb 
hey and omit that of extracted; and it is 
possible that the exact opposite of this opin- 
i may be entertained. 
Neither ‘does the foregoing complete the 
‘dissenting views, as witness the follow- 


ever. 


bITOR:—Why do you print in the 
mey and beeswax market quotations the 
e firm in each city? If it is meant 
in advertisement of that firm, and you get 
that advertising, I have nothing to 
‘ty. But I do not see the sense in taking up 


room W the names otherwise. It hardly 
Sells fair thing to others in the same 
place @ y trustworthy, even if they do not 
UO 80 a business; and if it is a matter of 
— fa should you not favor the weak 
— n the strong? I have looked 


igt daily, which has one page pretty 


we with market quotations of nearly 
over) odity under the sun, and I do not 
sad he me given of the man who sells 
Hides. « f 


the one who sells butter, or 


“nions anything else. Of course. you 





| ought to know your own business, but I 


thought it would do no harm to tell you how 
things look to others. HONEY-PRODUCER. 

Not entirely in agreement with this is the 
view that a full list of dealers or commission 
men should be given. 

Does it not appear pretty clear that these 
diverging views can not easily be all carried 
out at the same time? There is a large 
capacity for the reception of advice at this 
office, and further installments of that article 
will be cheerfully received. But please don’t 
insist on it that we must follow all that is 
supplied. 

A little later we expect to publish the views 
of the commission men on the subject of 
quoting the honey market. Then there'll be 
some interesting reading for ‘*‘ Rip Van Win- 
kle,’’ as well as others. 


Traite Pratique Pour L’Elevage De 
Reines (Practical Treatise on Queen-Rear- 
ing), is the title of a little work of 90 pages 
just issued by Giraud-Pabou & Fils, in France. 
It gives the latest methods in use in this 
country, for which it seems desirous to give 
full credit (unless it be in the case of Prid- 
gen’s nursery and West’s cell-protector), and 
gives especial credit to “ 
cent work ’’— 


Doolittle’s magnifi- 
** Scientific Queen-Rearing.”’ 
a 


Tarred Paper as a Winter Cover- 
ing.—After another winter's trial of black 
tarred paper tacked or tied about hives, 
Arthur C. Miller says in 
Keeper: 


the American Bee- 


In the matter of warmth I find that the 
wrapping of tarred paper about single-walled 
hives continues to work most satisfactorily. 
During the past winter I have had seven colo- 
nies so protected, and they are now in prime 
condition. The black surface of the paper 
absorbs the sun’s rays, and the hives are 
warmed through and through, and yet the 
bees do not seem to fly abnormally or in un- 
seasonable weather. 


> 


The Proper Naming of Swarms is a 
matter not without its difficulties. Take just 
the three terms—prime swarm, 
and second swarm. 
ten will say, 


first swarm, 
Very likely nine out of 
‘“* A prime swarm is just the same 
as a first swarm—the swarm that issues first 
in the season from any given colony; and a 
second swarm is the next one that issues after 
the prime or first swarm.”’ 

That looks simple and easy enough, and it 
would be so if nothing but the time of issying 
were ever taken into consideration. But the 
same man who gave the foregoing answer will 
say, ‘‘ A first swarm hasa laying queen, and 
a second swarm hasavirgin.’’ Then comesa 
colony which by some means has lost its lay- 


ing queen, and the first time it sends outa 





swarm there isa virgin queen with the swarm. 
According to the first statement 
swarm, 


itis a first 
according to the second statement it 
is a second swarm. Dadant’s ‘** Langstroth”’ 
speaks of a prime or primary swarm with a 
young or virgin queen. Root’s “ABC of 
Bee-Culture’’ says that a swarm with a virgin 
queen is an after-swarm. 

The only object of the present paragraphs 
is to call attention to the confusion of terms, 
in the hope that in some 
be straightened out. 


way the matter may 


ee 


Black and White Hives.—At the Chi- 
cago convention Secretary Moore said that to 
satisfy his desires a hive should be painted at 
least twice a year—white at the coming of hot 
weather in summer, so as to keep the hive 
cool, and black when cold weather comes in 
the fall so as to attract the rays of the sun. 
He has held that opinion for some time, and 
no one has objected to the desirability of such 
a thing, but it did not seem an easy thing to 
accomplish. Now that ArthurC. Miller seems 
to have made a success of using black tarred 
paper asa winter wrapping for hives, there 
seems nothing in the way of his at least trying 
the plan of white and black. 

—_——@- 

Sugar for Bees.—An interesting discus- 
sion as to the right kind of sugar for bees is 
published in Gleanings in 
which W. K. Morrison 
sugar is unsuitable for 
Gilmore contends that 


Bee-C ulture, in 
that beet 
Melvin R. 
no difference 


contends 
bees, and 
there is 
refined 


whatever between cane-sugar and re- 


fined beet-sugar. It is somewhat hard to 
decide which has the better of the argument. 
So long as all agree that cane is at least as 
good as beet-sugar, it might seem the part of 
Unfortunately 


wisdom to prefer the cane. 


for the possibility of carrying that out, we are 
told that by far the larger portion of sugar on 
the market , and 


kind from the other. 


is beet no one can tell one 


> 


Excluders Under Section-Supers.- 
Some say they are not needed, while others say 
that without them the queen will go up and 
layin the sections. This difference of opin- 


ion may result from difference in conditions 


With plenty of room below there’ is little in- 


ducement for the queen to go above to lay 


Yet with plenty of room below, if there is no 


drone-comb in the lower story, and room for 
it above, the workers will be likely to build 
drone-comb above, and the queen will be 
likely to use it. If the sections are filled with 
foundation, so that no drone-comb can be 
built above, the cases will probably be rare in 
which the queen will go above. If small 
starters are used in sections, with no drone 
will beasafe thing to usea 


comb below, it 
queen-excluder. 
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The Chicago Convention. 


Report of the Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, Held 
Dec. 5, 1901. 


BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 246.) 
DEPTH OF FRAMES FOR WINTERING. 


‘**Do bees winter better on frames deeper than the Lang- 
stroth frames ? ” 

Pres. York—How many think that bees winter better on 

frames deeper than the Langstroth? Five think so, and I 
suppose the rest don’t think so, or perhaps don’t think at all. 
Dr. Miller—I haven't a preference. 
Mr. Dadant—I prefer deeper frames than the Langstroth 
because there is more honey over the cluster. They tell us 
that the bees can work as well back asup. They can’t have 
it warm enough. I have seen bees starved todeath many a 
time with honey on the side. I don’t think anybody ever 
saw bees starve to death, or freeze to death, with honey above 
them. I suppose others, as well as I, have seen the bees 
starve to death with honey just a little over on the side. 

Pres. York—It often is too cold for bees to move 
in thehive, but the heat going up, they can go up. 

Mr. Baldridge—If you have two sets of six-inch or shal- 
low frames, you have the same as a top hive with twelve-inch 
frames. In fact, you have a better hive for wintering, be- 
cause there is a space between the two sets that will enable 
them to pass; but if in the cellar, it makes no difference how 
shallow, they will reach the honey if it isin the hive, if you 
keep it as warm as I keep mine, 40 or 50 degrees. 

Mr. Riker—My experience is that the best wintering is in 
the Langstroth frame. I suppose Mr. Dadant’s frames are a 
little deeper than the Langstroth. 

Mr. Dadant—A little over two inches deeper. , 

Mr. Riker—But with the Langstroth frame properly 
filled with honey, it will take any colony of bees through the 
winter, properly protected. I put 100 colonies in proper con- 
dition, and all will come out unless they become queenless, not 
on account of the frames not being right depth. 


w 


sidewise 


RACE OF BEES FOR COMB HONEY. 
‘*What race of bees would you recommend for comb- 
honey producers ?” 
Pres. York—How many would recommend the Italian 
bees? Fourteen. 
Pres. York—How many would recommend Carniolan 
bees ? 


A Member—lI don’t know anything about them. 

Pres. York—How many would recommend black bees for 
comb honey? One. 

LONGEVITY OF BEES. 
What is the cause of longer or shorter lives of worker- 
bees?” 

Dr. Miller—Work. 

Mr. Dadant—Outdoor work. 

Mr. Riker—I would think it was the proper manner that 
the queen was reared. 1 have had a little experience in that 
line. Some queens are reared according to Nature. I never 
have known queens reared that way but what would produce 
good, long-lived bees. I have known queens reared otherwise 
than in accordance with Nature that would live 20, 30, 60 
days; the result was, it took the queen all her time, that is, 
the colony wouldn’t increase. The bees would die as fast as 
she would lay eggs to produce bees, where, on the other hand, 
bees would be three or four generations in one hive. 

Mr. Dadant— What do you mean by three or four genera- 
tions ? 

Mr. Riker—Three or four sets of bees—three or four 
months. The queen will lay eggs for three or four months and 
all those bees would be retained in the hive. I have had queens 
that would produce bees that would live from the first of Septem- 
ber until the first of June—good, strong colonies without the 
queen in that hive. 

Mr. Dadant—Suppose you took those first bees on the first 


—_ 
of May instead of September, how long would they Sn 
pose you introduced a queen of another color, how — 
those bees live ? valli 

Mr. Riker—The first of April I have taken queens ¢... 
bees, and the first of December I had good colonies yet. or en 


as strong. Samecolor. Remove the queen. 

Mr. Dadant—Those bees didn’t go out to the fie), I 
put another queen in, that’s the way to test that. TT» 
bees. 

Mr. Riker—The best way to testthem is to remove 
entirely. 

Mr. Dadant—Those bees will not go out, because they 
discouraged, and they will sitinthe hive. Those same joo. 
if they have a live queen, in less than three months wi 


a 


appear. Has any one else ever tried changing from }|. ne 
Italians, and from Italians to blacks ? 

Three voted. 

Mr. Dadant—How long was it before all the bees had qi 
appeared ? 

Mr. Riker—Well, with me, I have tested it that way I 


have tested it by taking the queen from the colony. | haya 
tested it by taking in the fall and putting in again j; the 
spring. ‘That seems to me to be about the fairest way to toe 
the life of the worker-bee. I have taken other queens and 
three months from the time I have removed the queen fron 
the hive the old bees would be gone. Those are queens tha 
would rear bees that are short-lived. Take a long-lived jueey 
and she rears long-lived bees. They always have a good 
strong colony. I have never known it tomiss. But take the 
other queens, that rear bees that are short-lived, and yo. 
ways get a weak lot—invariably they will be weak. 
queen need not be any more prolific than the other, but 
long-lived bees will be the stronger. 


‘aie 
One 


COMB HONEY BY THE CASE OR POUND—WHICH ? 


**Should comb honey be sold wholesale by the case or 
the pound ?”’ 

Mr. Burnett—I would like to have an expression from 
some one else first, but I certainly have bought and sold some 
honey in the last 25 years, and I have yet to buy the 
package by the case; so that answers a multitude of 9 
tions, perhaps, on that side. I never could understand hovw, 
where I had to dispose of these goods again in ordinary 
methods that are now in vogue, of exchanging merchandis: 
for money, the question of bother being altogether obsolet 
with us; but I can understand that where a party has 
duced some honey, and for so many pieces of honey can ex- 
change it for what he wants in some other merchandise—and 
perhaps in that case, where both parties know exactly what 
they are doing, every piece of comb being visible to the pur- 
chaser, that a fair understanding can be had: but wher 
honey is to be handled ‘in any quantity, and where we must 
send to buyers who cannot examine the goods until it reaches 
them, we must know, it seems to me, what the weight of 
merchandise is. There is no way of satisfying all parties 
cerned like records, and if we have those records—the weight 
—the number of sections in a package—it is difficult fora 
misunderstanding to arise from .that standpoint. But, 
send a package of honey of so many cases, we don’t kn 
weight of that package, either gross, tare or net, it is 
disappoint the buyer. For instance, it contains 24 s 
his understanding having been that 24 sections meant 24 
pounds. As a matter of fact, it may weigh 15, 16 or 20 
pounds, or it may weigh 25 or 28. Iam ata loss to under- 
stand, really, why there should have been as much business 
done as there seems to have been done in the last two ee 
years in selling honey by the case, unweighed. Of course. we 
have found that parties have bought it that way and | 
been satisfied, and others have bought it that way and 
satisfled. 

Mr. Dunn—Isn’t it optional with the merchants « 
Water street to sell by the case if they want to se 
case? There is no question that honey has been so 
case there ; that can’t be denied. 

Mr. Burnett—We never have sold it. 

Mr. Dunn—Then you havn’t been using the sam: 
sions other men have been using. 

Dr. Miller—I know that Mr. Burnett has sold | 
and hundreds of cases by the case. Of course lh: 
weight of it! 

Mr. Dunn—Is there one house that controls this 
that can make or break it? I have sold honey tw 
pound higher than I could find anywhere on the m 
1 want to say that the quotations in the bee-papers 
ways correct. They are behind the times genera 
three weeks, and that’s not right to the men th 
honey. 


first 
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{r. Hlorstmann—I believe honey should be sold by the 
ind. I don’t believe there is any fair way except by the 
i. There are a great many different sizes of sections. As 
nmission man, I don’t care how he disposes of it—by 
the ( r pound—but I think in order to be fair all around, 
we sell by the pound when we sell it wholesale. 
Pr York—That’s the question. 
Mr. Moore—In my experience I have seen sections weigh- 
10 ounces, and some weighing 20 ounces. As long as the 
, is a possible one ounce, which means considerable on 
seo! 24 sections, it is too far off to sell honey by the case 
neral way. 
Pres. York—How many are there who sell comb honey 
through the dealers? Nine. Referring to the market quota- 
I rely upon Mr. Burnett to keep me posted for the Chi- 
ago market. Mr. Dunn has criticised the quotations pub- 
shed in the American Bee Journal. I want to refer the 
matter to Mr. Burnett to explain to us whether it is necessary 
rrect the quotations every day or two, and whether we 
‘an rely upon his quotations. 
Mr. Dunn—lI notice that those quotations are generally 
two, three and four weeks behind. That’s not a fair quota- 


Pres. York—What do you mean by “‘ behind?” 
Mr. Dunn—In date. The market 2O days ago is no crite- 
nm today. I claim that reports ought to be prompt and up to 
the publication. We should not have the reports late. Now, 
then. those reports are what govern the whole country. We 
find reports from New York three weeks late, and four weeks 
ite. and from Cincinnati. I claim they should as nearly as 
possible be up to date of the publication. 


Pres. York—Do you mean we ought to change the date of 
them, or change the figures ? 
Mr. Dunn—No, sir, Iwant a correct report, actual, as it 
I don’t think, sir, with all due respect, that Mr. Burnett 
should have the say to fix the market, or any other commis- 
sion merchant. I think it the duty of the editor to go along 
the street and find out what honey is selling for. He should 
t depend on one man; there are other men selling just as 
well as Mr. Burnett. I told you I am selling two cents 
higher than others. 
Pres. York—Now, Mr. Burnett, it is ‘* up to you,” as they 
say. 
Mr. Burnett—I wish Mr. Dunn would tell us to whom he 
s honey so we can get advantage of the two cents. I 
lidn’t know that Mr. York relied solely upon me as to the 
iotations. I think in a sense he meant to say that he has 
quotations from me, and expects to get them whenever there 
isa change in the market, and that is our purpose. As soon 
as there isany change in price we send in a quotation, and, as 
i matter of fact, honey has not changed in price here in the 
st 60 days, and there is practically no necessity for a repeti- 
tion of those figures. So far as the question of controlling the 
market is concerned, I don’t think many people here, who 
« any experience, have the idea that J, or any twoor three, 
ontrol the market price of honey. Of course, I have had bee- 
eepers come in here who sell their honey in Chicago, or as 
ch of it as they can, and sometimes leave the balance with 
me or somebody else to sell, and they say, ‘‘ Here, now; why 
don't yon put up that price two cents a pound? You can do 
t; and if you ean do it that helps all of us; we can all get a 
higher price. If you put it up then we can sell.” Now, I took 
a ittle pains to find out what the prcducers of honey in Cook 
‘ounty, who asked me to do that thing, did with their honey. 
VU! course, we know that the majority of the trade of this city, 
that buy in any of the honey, before they buy they find out 
what can be done on the general market. I asked many if 
they knew soand so? ‘* Yes.” Have you ever bought any 
mey of him? ‘* Yes, a little; I bought some a while ago, 
and he came in the other day and wanted to sell some more.” 
What price did he ask? ‘* He offered to sell a cent less than 
price.” Of course, I am willing to do my share, as I see 
for a community as a whole, but I don’t want to be deluded 
putting upa price that is really a fictitious price, and have 
lem go around and say, ‘‘ You can’t buy it on South Water 
Su Here is the quotation of Burnett & Co. I will sell it 
eit less than they do.” That isn’t the market. Is what 
s at going to be considered a market? If we putita 
ent higher than he is selling it at, that isn’t a market. A 
tis made by two people—the buyer and seller. The 
ersays, **I will give somuch.”’ The seller says, *‘ I want so 
the” Now, then, if they cannot come together there, it is no 
There is no market. If they come together there is 
. there is a market. 
. Dunn—I take it that it is a very large market, and I 
ii that the price of honey can be advanced to a price so 
ney from outside cannot come in and undersell us, 





when you ask more than quotations in other cities, and what 
they can bring it here for from other points; but you can af- 
ford to hold the honey high enough, and I claim it is the duty 
of the gentlemen handling honey in this country to make a 
price. If they are not getting commission enough let them 
say so; they ought to get a reasonablecommission. Thecom- 
mission merchants can’t afford to do business unless they get 
a good commission. It is a sma]l business and they must get 
a good, round commission, and then hold the price up. I have 
been told by men among the merchants along the line that 
there are two houses here that control this honey market. Mr. 
Burnett is one, and I can’t find out who the otheris; and these 
two houses fix the price. I don’t know what he thinks; if 
honey outside is quoted at a certain rate he can afford to quote 
the Chicago price with added transportation here, and sell at 
that price, because there is a big market here. 

Mr. Burnett—It seems to me it will increase the importa- 
tion of honey if we quote a very high price, or the highest 
possible price. If we quote very high prices people will say, 
‘*They are getting big prices in Chicago.”’ If we quote lower 
prices, they will say, ‘‘ We can get more here.” It seems to 
me it is advisable to quote rather a little lower than the high- 
est price. Another thing, if the bee-keeper in disposing of 
his honey comes to the market and can’t get that price, he 
will say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, here are your quotations; now you 
don’t sell for that price. Why don’t you?” 

Pres. York—It is a big question. 

Mr. Dunn—Hogs and cattle are quoted daily, and why 
should not honey follow the same course ? 

(Voice from the audience)—Is honey quoted on the ex- 
change ? 

Mr. Dunn—Certainly, it ought to be. 
see it daily quoted. 

Dr. Miller—I noticed today for the first time the quota- 
tion of honey in the daily paper—in the Record-Herald. It is 
the first time I have seen it quoted for years. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the market price of honey and 
that of other articles. For instance, in beef, cattle come in 
every day and the papers report the ruling prices at which 
they were sold. Now if those prices did not change daily 
there would not be the necessity for the daily report of them. 
If the price of honey changes every day then there is the 
necessity for a daily report, and I suppose that it doesn’t mat- 
ter, either, how we get these reports, provided we get them cor- 
rect, and as often as a change is made we should be informed 
of it. If the American Bee Journal does not report the 
changes from time to time they are failing of their duty, but I 
don’t know that there would be any necessity for their getting 
a fresh report so long as there is no change in it, but I believe 
this: We should know the truth. 

Mr. Dunn—That'’s it. 

Dr. Miller—The truth never hurts anybody. We should 
have the whole of it, whether up or down. We should know 
as nearly as we can the amount of honey in the country, and 
that helps to fix the prices. I believe that one man might do 
something towards fixing the price. I can do a great deal 
towards fixing the price in Marengo. I defy Mr. Burnett to 
hurt my market; but if I come to fixing the price in Chicago 
itis only a drop in the bucket, and I suppose that Mr. Bur- 
nett or any other man must be guided by the law of supply 
anddemand. If he gives a false report of the market he is 
very much to blame for it. It is his business to tell Mr. York 
what the transactions are, and not what he wants, or anybody 
else wants. That’s what we ought to have—the market for 
honey. Here is a question that one time came up for me: I 
see they report so and so in Chicago; then I see at another 
place it is two cents higher, and as nearly as I understand the 
matter of freight it will not be two cents from one place to the 
other; then I say, Why not ship all the honey from Chicago 
and get that higher market: but this comes in: Any of you 
who have done very much in shipping honey know that it is 
not simply the question of amount of freight, but loss and 
breakage, so that I would rather take a good deal. less for my 
honey in Marengo than have it shipped off. Those things 
must be considered. I will tell you one of the things that you 
can do: Whenever you find that the reports are not all right 
—I said I couldn’t do anything towards changing prices in 
Chicago, but I did once. At one time, a good many years ago, 
when the daily papers were reporting the market, and any- 


We have aright to 





thing but correct, I went to the editor’s room and laid before’ 


him a bill of sale, and showed him just what the prices were, 
and the commission was just about the average, and I changed 
the prices then two cents a pound, and any of you can do that. 
If you have sales, report the sales to the paper, and they may 
help. 

Mr. Chapman—The Daily Trade Bulletin has all of the 
prices on South Water.Street and stock-yards, and also a 
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separate sheet with the Chicago Board of Trade prices on, and 
they follow largely the same method that is followed by the 
American Bee Journal that is quoted for honey, because the 
price of honey does not fluctuate up or down frequently; that 
is to say, it is frequently stationary at a certain price, or just 
about a certain price, for sometimes several weeks ata time, 
then they don’t change the quotations, they don’t even change 
the printof it. It stands sometimés several weeks; but let 
there be a little difference in price, sufficient to affect more 
than one house, and they are quick to take note of it in that 
Trade Bulletin, but with hardly any more change than occurs 
in the American Bee Journal. 

Dr. Miller—The amount of transactions in any one article 
makes a great deal of difference with the papers and with the 
market as to the reports. Inthe daily papers you will find 
the market for green goods and picked turkeys, but you will 
not find that they give you the report of market prices of 
honey, because they say there is so much less, not even endugh 
honey to warrant any quotation atall. You and I think there 
is a big lot of honey sold, but compared with cheese it is a 
small matter. Whey will only report things in which there 
are large transactions. I'doubt very much whether there are 
more than two or three men here who can give me the fair 
market price of turkey-feathers just now. I can’t straighten 
yououtif you don’t know anything about it. That’s just 
what applies to this honey-business. If we can _ produce 
enough of it and get more on the market we will have more 
exact prices. So long as there isn’t enough of it so that the 
daily papers feel warranted in giving any quotations at all, 
you can’t have the thing figured down. 

Mr. Dunn—Where the bulk of the product is in the hands 
of two houses they can protect the market. Take the outside 
markets and compare them and the cost of transportation 
here. They can get that price. They have to make the money 
on it. They have the right to a liberal commission, but I want 
Chicago to stand as high as it can stand, and it can afford to 
stand transportation added as well as any one in the market. 

Dr. Miller—There is no law that I knowof against allow- 
ing Mr. Dunn, when the market is two cents higher elsewhere, 
and one cent for transportation—no law against Mr. Dunn 
buying out these two houses and transporting it. [Applause. | 

Pres. York—I rely upon Mr. Burnett to give the proper 
quotations. I believe he can tell the truth ; I have felt pretty 
surein the quotations. I would like to have him raise the mar- 
ket two cents, if he can. 

Dr. Miller—If he can raise the market two cents we ought 
to raise his wages. 

Mr. Dunn—Yes, sir. 

(Continued next week.) 
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No. 7.—Apiculture as a Business. 


A Discussion of Selling by Weight or Case — 
Which ?—The Cause of Light Weights- 
Colorado Grading Rules All Right— 
Two Sides to the Question. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


{[NoTE.—Since the following article was written there have been several arti- 
cles and editorials on the subject. But,as the ground has not been fully cov- 
ered by any, and this article touches a number of points notat a!) considered by 
other writers, | think it best to let it go without re-writing. l recommend par 
ticularly that the reader note the abuse that may be made by the middlemen of 
buying by weight aud selling by the case, Also, doa little tiguring on the cost 
of cases and sections, and you will see that there is nothing gained vy producing 
light-weight honey. Three pounds more honey inthe case pays for the case 
and se.tions, approximately.| 

N No. 6 [page 167] I dealt somewhat with the questions 

of separators to obtain even-weight sections, and of sell- 

ing ‘* by the piece.’’ While the thought is before us, I 
may as well pay my respects to the Editor, and to Mr. 
Burnett. 


I think I see Messrs. York and Burnett doiug a retail 
business, each handing out 14-ounce pounds to customers 
who pay for 76 ounces. They sell also maple syrup at $1.50 
a gallon, and give me 11 pounds, cam and all; canned fruits 
at so much for so many—1, 2 or 3 pound cans, ‘‘ shorts ;”’ 48 
pounds of flour when I ask for and pay for 50 pounds; and 
on and on through a long list of articles. 


Sull pound. 





— 

I hear my friends in Chicago laughing when they — 
read thus far, and, between their fits of laughte; saying vs 
me, ‘‘Everybody does so; it’s the custom, and the can, 
bag, box, etc., are worth, or cost, something.”” ‘hey they 
turn to the wholesale-house man who has just come in, take 
him into the private office and “raise Ned” with him pe. 
cause he insists on selling flour by the hundred-weight. that 


is, four pounds short ; and all other goods in like manner 
Excuse me, I mean they treat the “traveling man” like, 
king, and do the ‘‘Ned”’ act with honey-producers who gejj 
honey at so much a case, guaranteed so much per case ayer. 
age, with a minimum below which nosingle case may go, 
York and Burnett, stand up. Now, sirs, tell me how we 
came to produce short-weight sections. Tell me if it was 
the bee-keeper, or the wholesale buyer, or the retailer, or 
who it was that wanted 14-ounce sections, or originateg 
them. Do yousay noneof them? Possibly you are right, 
I do not think that any one specially devised or brought out 
a 14-ounce section with a view to selling a ‘‘short”’ pound, 
I suspect so good, fair and honest a man as A. I. Root, and 
possibly some other good men, had something to do with it 
The plan was to have a 44 x4 pound section that would fit 
a certain place. This same section was originally very 
largely used two inches thick, and was intended to holda 


Later it was found that a two-inch-thick section was too 
thick to be quickly and neatly finished by the bees; then 
came the idea of reducing the thickness to geta nicer and 
better-finished one. The prime object sought was the 
quality of the goods, and when bee-men found that the 
thinner section was in fact a nicer one, they consoled them- 
selves with the thought that, if they could not supply a full 
pound in the thin section they could make it upin quality, 
thus no one was harmed. Possibly some have been guilty 
of selling the short-weight section with the hope to increase 
profits thereby; but, sirs, that thought did not originate 
the short-weight ; but will you deny that the 48-pound 50- 
pound sacks of flour, etc., had not so good an excuse back 
of them ? 

The bee-man can produce a neater and more salable 
article in a section thinner than two inches; and, knowing 
this, we use a thinner one. We would use a thinner still if 
it were not that the weight would be altogether too much 
reduced. You see wecan not change the other dimensions 
of our sections without a great expense in changing hives 
and such, hence we are trying to do the very best we can 
under the circumstances. 


Then, too, conditions of the colony, strength of the 
honey-flow, anda great many things conspire to makea 
variation in the weights of sections of honey, but the fra- 
ternity, as a whole, are striving to obtain the most even re- 
sults. If we were to-day—knowing what we do of the 
science of the business and needs of the trade—to be placed 
in a position in which we were to start all anew—hive- 
making machinery, size, shape and proportion of hives—in 
short, with present knowledge but everything to build 
anew, I would make some changes that would be for the 
better in obtaining an honest and best pound of honey. I 
believe thousands of others feel just the same way. 


So the light-weight section came, and came not simply 
of choice, or premeditated for fraudulent ends. Once here, 
no doubt some bee-keepers who retailed honey thought t 
increase profits. And, some retailers not bee-keepers, saw 
that to buy 22-pound cases of honey at 10 cents a pound 
and retail at 12% cents a piece, meant 80 cents profit, where 
a 24-pound case bought and sold in the same way uld 
only give a 60-cent profit. This made an inducement to 
demand a 14-ounce section, and that it be sold to the whole- 
sale and retail merchants by the pound. 


Now, sirs, Messrs. York, e/ a/., can not you see that when 
I produce light-weight sections to sell dy the poun 
is to your interests, and yours only? One thousand sec 
tions for light-weight use cost me almost, if not fe, as 
much as for heavy-weight use. Cases ditto. A! 
you make me sell to you by weight it is plainly you 
tage and my loss. If Iam tosell by weight I want 
sections, for then I have the pay for four oun more 
honey, and the sections and cases cost me no moré 1 tor 
light-weight goods. A case of 14-ounce sections at nts 
a pound brings $2.10, while a case of 18-ounce tHe 
same price brings $2.70—enough to pay for th: 
sections, and approximately a good, big 25 cents 
profit besides. 

But something is wrong. I should not sell 14 S Ol 
honey fora pound, nor should you. You shoul nt 
to buy my honey by weight and sell by the piec 
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such thing. The bee-keeper who produces light-weight No. 3.—Improving the Races of Bees. 


honey ard sells it by the case without specification or limit 
isdecidedly Wrong—just as wrong as the wholesaler and 
retailer vho wants him to produce light-weight sections to 
pe bought by the pound and sold by the piece—the whole 
thing is of the same rotten pieceof cloth, This everlasting 
shifting and changing to gain a temporary advantage over 
somebody isa sad thing in our commercial life, I care not 
who does it. 


Ihave told you somewhat of how and why we havea 
light-weight section, and that which follows—light-weight 
cases. Not every middle man has been guilty of taking 
advantage of it as herein indicated, but such things have 
been done. Having studied out all these things, threshed 
over and over the straw to get every grain of truth in it, 
Colorado bee-keepers have adopted a fairand honest method 
of grading and selling. The proof of my statement is in 
our Grading Rules, which specifically state that certain 
minimum weights shall obtain in everycase. Any buyer 
who buys under these rules, so far as weights go, 7s pro- 
tected, and so is the producer. I defy any man, whoever he 
may be, to prove to the intelligent reader and business 
man, that there is any more fair and honorable plan than 
that adopted by the Colorado State Association. It shows 
in itself that it has honesty as its basis—the greatest 
amount of protection to all concerned. 


Again, I wish to call the attention of producers to the 
idea of profit or loss as between light and heavy weight 
sections. On the basis of general averages, prices of com- 
modities will adjust themselves sooner or later, and any 
gain you can hope to make by light-weight sections is only 
temporary, soon discovered, then a readjustment comes, 
If you do have less than a pound in a section, when you sell 
by the pound you are the loser, because your cases and sec- 
tions cost you just as much for light as heavy weight. If 
you sell by the case and have not the weight therein—if the 
shortage is known it only creates suspicion, prejudice, and 
a disposition to hold you down to a lower price. The honest 
pound gives confidence, and should be striven after. But, 
asevery bee-keeper knows, it is impossible to have absolute 
uniformity of weight, but you can hold confidence and pre- 
senta fair basis by guaranteeing and selling a minimum 
weight per case—it is fair to all, and should be done by all. 
Colorado Grading Rules are a protection to buyers, and the 
buyer purchasing under these rules gets all or more than he 
pays for, because every case is to weigh so much, a minimum 
limit placed on each individual case, and a general average 
. the whole lot, so there can not be any “‘ pig in the bag ”’ 
about it. 


If honey must sell at wholesale by the pound, it must 
also sell at retail by the pound, but it does not. The “ pig 
in the bag’? does not apply to Colorado, but the “‘ nigger in 
the wood-pile ’’ has been made to serve to the hurt of some 
Colorado honey-producers. Our rules are all right, and 
every buyer should insist on their observance when he 
buys ; their enforcement protects the wholesale buyer, and 
limits the producer, preventing fraud. The very purpose of 
the adoption of our rules was to avoid sharp dealings. Itis 
the common understanding that 24 pounds is a case of 
honey, and buyers knowing this will buy a car of honey to 
be delivered in Chicago, or other market, at say 10 centsa 
pound, or $2.40 a case. When the honey arrives, and the 
buyer weighs it—which he will do—and finds only 21 pounds 
to the case instead of 24, he kicks, and having everything 
fis Own way because the honey isin his possession, he re- 
fuses to pay $2.40 a case; he will pay but $2.10, because he 
bought at $2.40 a case, and the case is three pounds short. 


We have, therefore, adopted a standard of weights, so 
that while it is impossible to have absolutely even weights, 
ne can havea rule that protects each way—both seller and 

uyer 

But the Editor will again ask, ‘‘ Why not seil simply by 
weight ?” Well, if we sell simply by weight, why, sir, I will 
putinto first grade honey every very nice 10, 12 or 13 ounce 
section—its only fault being light weight, and thus there 
may be sold as No. 1 honey many cases as light as 15 to 20 
pounds. But our rules will compel the producer to put ina 
Minimum weight in every No. 1 case, and, no matter how 
fancy his honey may be otherwise, he must have weight, too. 


Larimer Co., Colo 


< f . " 
(To be continued. 
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The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 


for ok at them. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 
(Continued from page 247. 
INFLUENCE OF PREVIOUS MATING. 


The opinion has often been expressed that while the 
egg producing a drone is not impregnated, it may neverthe- 
less be influenced by the drone which mated with the queen. 
In support of this the assertion has been made that a young 
animal sometimes resembles not only his father and mother, 
but also the male which had mated with the mother at some 
previous time. 

We will discuss the second question first. Such an in- 
fluence in an impossibility. When the female germ (the 
scientists call it the egg) is ripe, it cuts itself completely 
loose from the organ that produced it and decends in the 
womb ; there it meets the male germs. These are extremely 
minute, being possessed of a distinct and independent life. 
The majority of them soon die and are thrown out. Some 
meet the egg and enter into it. When the egg is thus im- 
pregnated, a sac is formed around it. The egg develops 
itself from within—inside of that sac. The only communi- 
cation that the new being has with the motiier is an open- 
ing in that sac, through which the blood of the mother 
brings nutriment to the offspring, and carries out the re- 
jected matters. 

How could the male germs have an influence later on, 
when they were never a part of the mother’s body, when 
they were completely loose, as foreign bodies would be, and 
soon die or become a part of the young offspring ? 


Now I will answer some of the arguments in favor of 
this doctrine. In the first place, the fact that a calf or colt 
sometimes resemble the male used in a previous mating has 
hardly any value as anargument. A number of calves and 
colts are neither exactly like their mother nor exactly like 
their father, especially in regard to color. That occasion- 
ally some would resemble a male previously used is no more 
than should be expected. 

The case of fowls is altogether different. The fact is, 
that one mating is sufficient to impregnate the eggs for sev- 
eral days, from 5 to 8 or even 10 days. That is, the male 
germs live in the hen’s body that length of time, ready to 
impregnate the eggs as they come to maturity. 

Suppose that before the 5 or 10 days are over, another 
mating takes place; then for a few days that hen will carry 
the male germs from both roosters, and whatever eggs ma- 
ture during that time may just as well happen to beimpreg- 
nated by the germs of the first mating as by those of the 
second. The chicks resulting will actually be offspring of 
the first mating. In thiscase, like in the preceding, there is 
no back influence from a previous mating. For full in- 
formation on this subject. see the scientific works on physio- 
logy. The elementary books found in the schools and 
ordinary bookstores are not sufficient. Munn & Co., of New 
York, N. Y., can furnish any scientific book published any- 
where, and give the information necessary to make the 
right kind of purchase. 

Concerning bees, the assertion is that the drones, 
though born of unimpregnated eggs, are, nevertheless, in- 
fluenced by the drone which mated with the queen. 

In the first place, this alleged influence is an impossibi- 
lity, as far as we can ascertain. When a queen mates, the 
drone-germs enter in a sac situated near the end of her 
body. The pressure of the mating operation opens the sac 
and puts the germs in. Then the sac closes and they remain 
therein, entirely cut off and without any communication 
with any other part of the queen’s body. 

The eggs are formed in what are called the ovaries, situ- 
ated farther up in the queen’s body. As they mature, they 
separate and come down through what might be calleda 
tube, and pass before the sac containing the drone-germs 
and are discharged. The sac has a small aperture which 
the queen can open for an instant, when an egg passes. If 
she opens it one male germ slips out and enters intotheegg 
through an opening that exists there. Theegg is then im- 
pregnated and becomes a female egg possessing the rudi- 
ments of the organs of both queen and worker. The amount 
and quality of feed given during its development deter- 

mines which set of organs will develop. If the egg is not 
impregnated, it will produce a drone, no matter whether 
the queen has mated or not. 

The proof advanced in favor of the above assertion is 
something like this: An Italian queen mates with a black 





drone. Her workers are of course hybrids. According to 


the principles generally accepted her drones ought to be 
| pure Italians, but they are darker than the apiarist expected. 
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How is it? Well, in first place, as we have no control of 
the mating, we can never be sure that a queen is absolutely 
pure Italian, but even if she was it would be no proof. 
The Italian queens and drones vary greatly in color, 
some are quite dark. The fact that the drones were darker 
than the apiarist expected does not prove that they were 
impure or were influenced by the drone that mated with 
their mother. 
WHAT SHALL WE BREED FOR ? 


Honey-gathering qualities, of course. Gentleness, cap- 
ping the honey white, etc., will be considered to some ex- 
tent, but the honey is what we are after. And the queens 
whose colonies give the largest surplus will be the ones to 
breed from. 

I mentioned once the fact that in breeding for honey 
we are working in the same line as Nature does, and, there- 
fore, we could not expect such results as have been attained 
with other kinds of domestic animals. For instance, the 
faculty of producing milk has been left almost completely 
undeveloped in the wild animals. We take the sameanimal 
and develop that quality away beyond what Nature does in 
the wild state. But suppose that we were to work in the 
same line as Nature; suppose, for instance, that we would 
try to prove the hardiness of the Texas cattle, we would 
then make but little progress, because that quality has al- 
ready reached the limit, or nearly so. 

This is very nearly the case with the bees. The qualities 
tending to honey-gathering—such as activity, hardiness, 
etc.—are already well developed, so there is not room for 
very much improvement, as the limit attainable cannot be 
very far. 

That is not very encouraging. To offset it we must re- 
member that a very little improvement might increase the 
surplus considerably. 

In feeding back extracted honey to complete the par- 
tially filled sections it has been found that a good colony 
of bees consume 1% pounds of honey per day. That honey 
goes to sustain the life of the bees, keeps the necessary heat, 
feeds the brood and produces the wax; it cannot be doubted 
that the same amount is required during the honey-flow. 
Through the winter something like 25 pounds isused. After 
the honey-flow, perhaps half a pounda day. Half a pound 
of honey for perhaps 20,000 bees is a mighty small daily 
ration for each one, considering that there is always a little 
brood reared, and perhaps some wax secreted. 

Upon the whole, a colony of bees of normal size con- 
sumes something like 200 pounds of honey every year, at 
least, and probably more. 

We have a colony that gives us 40 pounds of surplus; 
that means that 240 pounds have been gathered in all. Now 
we improve the stock, and the colony becomes able to gather 
¥% more, only %. The total gathered will be 280 pounds in- 
stead of 240. Deducting the 200 pounds consumed, we have 
now a surplus of 80 pounds—double what we had before. 

SIZE OF BEES. 

Would we gain by breeding a large-sized kind of bees ? 
Notwithstanding the contrary opinion of some high authori- 
ties, I say, unhesitatingly, Yes. Granting that a large bee 
would not fly faster than a small one, and granting, also, 
that she could not suck the nectar out of the flowers faster 
than the small one, there would yet be a saving of time go- 
ing and coming. For the large bee would bring in the 
same quantity of nectar in a less number of trips tothe field 
and back. But it is probable’that the large bee would fly 
somewhat faster, and it is almost certain that she could 
suck the nectar from the flowers faster, on account of a 
larger tongue. 

In order to breed larger bees it will be necessary to use 
foundation with larger cells, for a bee cannot be larger than 
the cell in which she has been reared. If any one doubts 
the correctness of this last statement, let him look at the 
drones reared in worker-cells. That will settle it. 

The increase of the size of the cells should be gradual, 
otherwise it would be difficult to avoid and overproduction 
of drones. 

There is a limit to the size of the cells that can be used. 
Too large cell would not hold the honey ; that is, the honey 
would run out of it. It is probable that cells of drone-size, 
or perhaps a fraction larger, are all that can be used. This 
might give us bees the size of the famous ‘*‘ Apis dorsata ’’. 

In India and other parts of South Asia are found several 
kinds of wild bees, some of them the size of our bees, 
some much smaller—and finally the Apis dorsata, much 
larger. While this last gathers a considerable amount of 
honey, the small kinds do not gather enough to speak of, 
and never more than they can use, 
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LONG TONGUES. 

Iam not going torehash the subject. I want only 
bring out one point that has been neglected. E 
With the increase of population and improvements og 
farming, the forests, pastures, and other present sources o¢ 
nectar, will decrease and disappear ; red clover will he more 
and more cultivated as being the chief crop of a good system 
of farming. And the time comes when it will be almost the 


only honey-plant available. Other things being ey 


al, the 
largest bees will evidently have the longest tongues, 


INFLUENCE OF LOCALITY. 


Yes, locality and also management. Let me giv some 
examples : John Smith lives in a good-locality ; plenty of 
flowers and to spare. Bees with short tongues will find a} 
they can gather, as well as those with long tongues. They 
the colonies giving the largest surplus may just as well be 
among those with short tongues. 

Jim Jones lives in a poorer or overstocked locality, 
There are not enough flowers accessible to short-tongueg 
bees to enable them to furnish a good surplus. After that 
they will be idle, while the long-tongued bees will continue 
to gather from deep-corolla flowers. Result : The long. 
tongued bees will give the most surplus. Jim Jones wil} 
breed from their queens and eventually create a race of 
long-tongued bees. 

Gilbert M. D. uses a small hive, or, rather, brood-nest, 
The colonies with very prolific queens fillit early, and then 
swarm for lack of space, and just as Often as not keep on 
swarming during the honey season. No surplus, or very 
little. 

Those with queens not very prolific do not get crowded, 
and refrain from swarming. Colonies that do not swarm 
are those which give the largest surplus. These Gilbert 
will choose for breeding purposes, and eventually create 
a strain of moderately prolific bees. 


Camille P. D. uses Dadant hives. Queens not very 
prolific do not fill the brood-nest in time forharvest. They 
keep at itduring the honey-flow, and when the colony is 
ready to go ‘‘up-stairs’’ it is too late to do much good. 
Those very prolific fill that big brood-nest with a whole 
army of workers in time for the harvest, and when the flow 
comes a big surplus is stored. Result is, Camille selects 
these prolific queens as breeders, and creates a strain or 
prolific queens. 





A contribution of mine on the same subject (August, 
1901, page 646) was bitterly, and I think unjustly, criticised 
in the Bee-Keepers’ Review (for November, 1901.) To those 
who might think the above is not exactly what it ought to 
be, I will say this: Instead of indulging in cheap critism, 
write a better article on the same subject, if you can; and 
if you succeed I will be glad of it, for I will get the benefit 
of it. Knox Co., Tenn. 


S$ 


Value of Good Queens, and Methods of Queen- 
Introduction. 


Read at the Wisconsin Convention in February, 1902 


BY ADA IL. PICKARD. 


T is not that I choose to come before this assemblage, nor 
] is the subject before usone of my of own choice; but 
since a number of the members of this Association asked 
that the secretary contribute a paper, and suggested the 
present topic, I was willing to do what I could to help the 
convention along, and so it may be said of me as it was ot 
the widow who gave her mite, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.’’ 
No adage is more true than, ‘‘What is home withouta 
mother ?’’ and just so true is the statement, What is a 
colony of bees without a good queen? Bya good queen! 


do not mean a beautiful queen to look at, but one that is 
prolific. . 

Upon no other one thing does the success of the apiarist 
depend as it does upon the queen, Give me a good queen— 
one that can be brought up to the highest production of eggs 
just at the time they are wanted—and I will promise you 4 
honey crop, if the flowers do not fail to secrete nectar; but 
with a poor queen—one that may not even be coaxed lay 
to little or no purpose at the proper time—the flowers may 
bloom and secrete large quantities of nectar in vain. 

I must confess that we have had queens at di‘lerent 
times in our apiaries that, with all the coaxing we could 


bring to bear upon them, would not lay any more eggs pre 
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THE HOME APIARY OF MRS. W. J. PICKARD, RICHLAND CO., WIS. 


vious to the honey harvest than would keep up the spring 
strength of the colony ; and when the flow was at its best, 
there would not be 4 of the number of workers there should 
be. No doubt these were good, prolific queens one day, but 
at this time they were old, worn-out queens, proving them- 
selves worthless. Those colonies madea failure for that 
season, all on account of the queens. The more queens of 
this kind the apiarist has the worse he is off. 


So much is being said about implements, apparatus and 
improved methods, one would naturally think that success 
depended upon a certain kind of a hive, frame, section, sec- 
tion-case, or some other aparatus or a certain method of 
manipulation. New apparatus, fixtures, and methods are all 
right, but it is not wise to lose sight of the one important 
fact, that the queen is the mother of the colony and it is 
upon Her that the strength of the colony depends. Truly, 
the key-note of success is struck only when thé bee keeper 
sees to it that each colony has a good, young, prolific queen. 
It is upon the queen that the greatest success is hinged, and 
until the apiarist awakes to the true value of the queen, just 
so long willit be until he becomes the most successful. To 
me it is a plain fact that in no one thing in bee-keeping 
does quality count for so much as it does with the queen or 
mother-bee. Of course, if we only desire to count our colo- 
nies, then a poor queen is better than none; and then there 
are other times when she may hold a colony together until 
we can get a better one; but let me repeat, that an apiary 
with all poor queens is worse than no bees at all. When we 
come to the full realization of the great achievements which 
can be obtained with a really good queen, we, as apiarists, 
will put forth more energy along /his line of our pursuit 
than we ever have done before. 


Some may ask why the best colonies did so well. Be- 
cause they had a large working-force of the right age, at 
the right time, to take advantage of the honey-flow. This 
is simply due to a good queen—one doing her part at the 
right time, and at no other time. The poor colonies failed 
to do so well because they did not have a full working- 
force—due to a poor queen or because the bee-keeper failed 
to have the queen do her duty when she should have done 
it. Some may ask, *‘Can I get all colonies to do as well 
each year as my best colonies do?’’ I will answer the ques- 
tion by asking, Why not? If all of the colonies are of the 
same strength, having a full working-force, why will not all 
do as well as the best colonies ? This being true, the trouble 
lies in not having all the colonies of equal strength, and 
this condition devolves primarily upon the queen. We may 
not have all exactly alike, but we may have them aproxi- 
mately alike—if we work for that object. 


Many queens are bred for beauty rather than quality. 
If we want superior stock we must breed from the superior 
workers, and by careful selection and breeding one can 
gteatly improve the stock of bees. Pardon for referring to 
our own apiaries, but we take pride, if I may say so, in giv- 
ing special attention tothe careful selection and breeding 
of our queens for quality, and for this alone we are well 
paid in our honey-yield. 
Then, too, the wintering problem may be greatly recti- 
fied by keeping close account of the age of the queens. We 
‘ind that we have much better success in wintering with 
young queens than with old ones. Here is a value of queens 
that many have overlooked. Buta great deal of the success 








for the coming season depends upon the queens 
we have put into winter quarters. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Perhaps no other one subject connected with 
bee-keeping has received so much attention in 
our bee-papers and manuals as has the subject 
of introduction of queens. Yet, after reading 
the methods and discussions given, it is plainly 
to be seen that success does not always attend 
the efforts. On the contrary, many losses arise 
from the fact that bee-keepers in general do 
not discriminate between queens taken from 
one hive and placed in another, and those which 
have come long distances by mail. In intro- 
ducing queens from one hive to another in the 
same apiary, it does not require one-half the care 
that must be given toa queen coming from a 
distance. 

In introducing a queen from our own apiary 
we very frequently use the following methods : 


We go toa nucleus from which we wish to. 
get a queen, and, when she is found, we take 
the frame of brood she is on—bees and all—to- 
gether with another frame from the same hive, carry- 
ing them to the hive from which we are to take the 
superannuated queen, placing the combs so the queen 
will be between the two combs; then we secure the 
poor queen and dispose of her; then we take out two frames 
brought from the nucleus in their place, puff a little smoke 
over the top of the frames and close the hive. The object 
in taking two frames with the queen is so that while wait- 
ing outside of the hive she and most of the bees may cluster 
between them, thus becoming quiet. When placed in the 
hive both are put in together, thus leaving the queen quite 
among her own bees. Thisis a very easy and safe method, 


To introduce a queen that has come to me from abroad, 
or one which I consider of more than ordinary value from 
our own apiary, we proceed as follows: 


First catch the undesirable queen and let the bees re- 
main queenless from 24 to 48 hours. In the meantime pre- 
pare a cage as follows: Cut a piece of wire-cloth 4x6 inches, 
bend up sides (after cutting out a piece one inch square in 
each corner), forming atray-like cage; ravel down the edges 
one-half inch. Then we take the shipping-cage containing 
the queen and escort bees and release all the escort bees— 
we do not allow any of the escort bees to go with the queen. 
Select a comb of hatching brood with some unsealed honey 
above the brood ; place the cage, previously made, on the 
comb over some unsealed honey and hatching brood, and 
let the queen to be introduced run under the cage. Press 
the cage into the comb until firmly imbedded into it, and in 
48 hours more, if the bees have not released the queen, she 
may be released. 


I will not mention any other ways of introducing 
queens. ‘There are probably as many different methods as 
there are bee-keepers, and with precaution almost any 
method may be used with success. I will simply start the 
ball rolling, that we may gather ideas from others. 
Richland Co., Wis. 














Questions and Answers. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


nestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.| 


‘The 











Management of a Queenless Colony. 

In looking over my small out-apiary I found a very 
strong colony with only drone-brood in worker-comb, and 
some drones already out; also one queen-cell containing a 
young larva. I moved it awaya little distance and puta 
weak cotony from a stand close by in its place. I then put 


a frame containing brood and eggs into the queenless col- 
ony by way of experiment, to see if they would get a queen 
fertilized with those drones, as there were no signs of any 


t. 
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drone-brood in any of the other colonies, and no other bees 
within 10 miles. 

1. What would you have done under those circum- 
stances? 

2. If, asI think is most likely, there is no fertilized 
queen in about a month, how would you treat that colony ? 

3. If, about two or three weeks earlier in the season 
than this (April 6), you found a strong colony to be queen- 
less, without laying workers, would you send for a queen, 
or unite it with a weaker colony ? If the latter, how would 
you proceed? If you would not send for a queen, why not ? 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. You do not give the time, but, of course, 
it was earlier than the date of your letter, which is April 6, 
and if the seasons are about the same as in northern IIli- 
nois (you are very much farther north, but you are on the 
Pacific Coast), I should have united the queenless colony 
with the weak one, or perhaps with two weak ones. 

2. Unite it with one having a good queen. 

3. Unite it with a weaker one, perhaps by simply plac- 
ing one colony over the other with paper between, anda 
very small hole in the paperto allow passage from one 
story to the other. I would not send for a queen, because 
there would be only old bees in the colony very likely, and 
rapidly reaching the limit of their lives, so that the prospect 
of building up a good colony by adding a queen would be 
not the best, andin the long run there would be a greater 
gain to give some weak colony a better show. 


a 
Prevention of Swarming when Producing Comb Honey. 


I have all the beesI want, and run for comb honey. 
How can I best prevent any increase ? 

Now, Doctor, I am sure you have about the same number 
of colonies year after year. Please give your best plan. I 
feel sure all big bee-men have a good plan, yet I have never 
seen a good explanation of any plan. INDIANA 


ANSWER.—It is somewhat doubtful that any bee-keeper 
has a plan entirely satisfactory to prevent swarming when 
working for comb honey. One way isto allow the bees to 
swarm once if they will, then in the spring to unite so as to 
reduce to the desired number. Another way is to have all 
queens clipped, and when a colony swarms kill the old 
queen. About eight days later listen in the evening by put- 
ting your earto the hive, and when you hear the young 
queen piping go to the hive the next day and destroy all 
remaining queen-cells. Another way is more radical, and 
prevents swarming: As late as you can without risking 
swarming, take from the colony all its frames of brood and 
leave it on foundation or starters. 


—_————>-2- 


Stimulative Spring Feeding. 





I work for comb honey, and want my colonies strong 
when the honey-flow comes. The books say, ‘‘ Stimulate 
brood-rearing by feeding.’’ You said not long since, in 
answer to some one’s question, that ‘‘spring feeding is a 
two-edged sword, a good thing for beginners to let alone.”’ 
What isthe danger? And how can I feed, if at all? or 
must I wait until Iam a veteran ? OHIO. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know whether you should wait till 
you are a veteran, or whether you arein that class who 
should never practice stimulative feeding at all. If the 
latter, it will, I feel pretty sure, be some comfort to you to 
know that you will have myself for company. I do not feed 
anything in the line of honey or other liquid food to stimu- 
late brogd-rearing, and Ido not believe I would gain any- 
thing by it. If my bees have enough stores, there is little 
danger but they will have all the brood the bees can cover, 
and what more doI want? But it would not be right for 
me toinsist that every one should have his shoes made on 
my last, although I think it very likely that you and I are 
alike. Some, however, may have a weekor more of nice, 
warm weather, when bees can fly freely, and yet gather 
nothing, and in such a case brood-rearing may cease en- 
tirely. For such persons it may be decidedly advisable to 
feed so as to keep up brood- -rearing. 

As to the danger, there is danger that the inexperienced 
will feed and excite the bees to flying at a time when it is 
chilly and windy so that too many bees are lost. If advis- 
able to feed at all, and the feeding is done at a time when it 
is warm and bees can fly freely, it does not matter sucha 
great deal how you feed. A good way is to uncap or mash 
down the capping of the sealed honey in the hive. 





I said I do not need to give any liquid food, butI do 
often offer the bees a substitute for pollen, andIam not 
sure but it stimulates as much as the liquid food, at the 
same time being safer. If I didn’t doit for any other pur- 
pose, I’m not sure but I would do something at it for the fun 
of seeing the bees tumbling around in the meal. You may 
take almost any kind of ground grain—I use mostly ground 
corn and oats, which is easy to get—put it in a shallow box 
have the box tipped a little to one side, and as often as the 
bees work down the feed to a level turn the box around, 
When the fine part is worked out, the cattle or horses can 
have the rest. Assoon as the bees can get plenty of nat- 
ural pollen, they will desert your meal. 


ee 


Spraying Near End of Blossoming. 


There are a number of orchards near my apiary, and as 
soon as the bloom falls they are going to spray with ar- 
senic. Now, asa matter of course, there will still be more 
or less blossoms on the trees that the bees can get at. Is 
there anything I can do to prevent their being poisoned? 
I have thought of closing their entrances with wire netting; 
and I might, if it is absolutely necessary, take some of them 
to the cellar. COLORADO. 


ANSWER.—It is possible that removal to the cellar 
would be advisable. If the owners of the orchards are in- 
telligent, however, nothing of the kind will be necessary, 
for it has been decided at the experiment stations most con- 
clusively that it is only a waste of time and material to 
spray while any blossoms are yet on the tree—not only a 
waste, but absolutely detrimental to the blossoms without 
doing any good whatever. 


a 


Management for Extracted Honey. 


I am working for extracted honey, and use supers the 
same as bodies, that is, 2-story hives with an excluder be- 
tween. 

I have about 50 colonies in hives one story only, to top 
out with empty hives.. No comb foundation. 

Would you recommend putting the empty hive above or 
below ? Or would it be better to give some combs and some 
empty frames to each story ? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. Something depends upon 
what you want. If you would rather not have any swarm- 
ing, then put the empty story below with the queen in it. 
If you would rather have the bees swarm, then put the 
empty story above, leaving the brood below with the queen 
there. Another thing ought perhaps to be considered: It 
is claimed by some, and denied by others, that you will 
have finer honey if you extract from combs in which brood 
has never been reared. There is probably little doubt that 
there is a difference, however little the difference there may 
be, and if you want the finest quality of extracted honey 
you may prefer to put the ‘Sopatetion above, leaving the 


queen below. 
EEE 


Equalizing Colonies in the Spring—Increase. 








I would like to get your best method of equalizing col- 
onies in spring, and the best method of making increase 
without swarming. 

I have 40 colonies—some at home, others scattered 
through the country—which I propose to run this season for 
increase only. I want to increase to 200. Iam willing to 
feed some, if profitable. We have fruit-bloom, perhaps 
white clover, always sweet clover, and a fall bloom if sea- 
sonable. I would like to increase early, about May, so as to 
build them up strong. INDIANA. 


ANSWER.-—The quickest way to equalize colonies is to 
take from the stronger ones all the brood and bees they 
have above the average, and that will yield enough to bring 
the weaker ones all up to the same level. But unless your 
colonies are strong enough to average at least four Lang- 
stroth frames of brood to the colony, I should strongly ad- 
vise against that method of equalizing. Instead of thatit 
is better not to equalize all at once, but to take the stronger 
ones first. Suppose your colonies vary from weak!ings 
having only one frame of brood each, up to those having : 
or 8 frames of brood. ‘Take brood from the strongest, re- 
ducing them to 4 frames each. Then give a frame of rood 
to each colony that has 3 frames, and, after that, if you have 
any left, give two frames to each colony that has two, 8° 
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as the brood lasts. Two weeks later you can repeat 
peration, not doing anything to strengthen the weak- 
olonies till all the’ stronger are brought up to the 


\Inless you have had a good deal of experience you may 
mo ke bad work increasing 40 to 200, and you are just about 
S to make a bad mess of it if you get up to the 200 in 
M Here is one way that I have successfully used: Sup- 
p No. 1 has your best queen. Wait until your colonies 
at least fairly strong, and until honey is regularly yield- 

and by that time build up No.1 very strong. Take 
1 No. 1 all its brood with all the adhering bees, leaving 
queen to welcome home the returning field-bees. The 
dd and bees i have taken from No. 1 are to be put on 
stand of No. 2, or some other strong colony, setting No. 
anew stand. Then goto the remaining colonies, and 
take from each one all the brood it has beyond 4 or 5 frames, 
taking no bees, and give this brood to No.1. About 9 
ys later—certainly not more than 10 days later—go to the 
ieenless colony that was left on the stand of No. 2, and 
divide it up into nuclei having 2 or 3 frames of brood each, 
making sure that each nucleus has 2 or more good queen- 
cells centrally located so there shall be no danger of chill- 
ing. Then take all brood and bees from No.1 and put as 
before on the stand first occupied by No. 2, and fill up No. 1 
with brood from other colonies, but no bees. Repeat this 
every 9 days so long as the flow continues, or until so late 
that there will not be time to build up. As the work con- 
tinues you will need to add stories to No. 1, and equally to 
the pile of queenless brood and bees on the stand of No. 2. 
If there is danger of having the piles too high, you can 
start a second plant to working the same as Nos. 1 and 2. 
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Uniting in the Fail—Extracting Late. 


1. I let my bees swarm once, then build the new colonies 
up strong at the expense of the old. If I have 100 colonies 
in the fall, and want only to winter 50, what would be best. 
to kill off the surplus colonies, or unite in hives that hold 11 
Langstroth frames ? 

2. Can Iextract honey as late as October ? 

MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I should prefer to unite so as to have 
stroug colonies for winter. 

2. Yes, but not without taking special pains to warm 
the combs before extracting. For 24 hours before extract- 
ing keep them in a hot room; all the better if hung up near 
the ceiling. No danger of having them too warm if you do 
not melt the comb. 


a 


Early Queen-Rearing in Pennsylvania. 


I opened a 10-frame hive April 5 (as the bees were fly- 
ing) to ascertain their condition. I found plenty of capped 
brood but no young larve, eggs or queen. ButI founda 
queen-cell nearly ready to cap containing a large larva. 


Now what I want to know is, whether I could safely and 
profitably get that colony in good condition for the honey 
season, which commenced about July 10 last year. Drones 
commenced flying May 23, last season. 

I have been a bee-keeper since 1898 and have lost only 2 
small colonies in box-hives. 


Now I have 3strong colonies besides the one mentioned, 
in 10-frame hives. 

I do not care for any more colonies—all I want isa 
large amount of bees to store honey. The honey crop last 
year was poor; year before, good. PENNSYLVANIA, 


ANSWER.—If I understand your question rightly, it is 

s: With drones flying May 23, will a queen reared from a 
cell nearly ready to seal April 5 be able to bring upacolony 
strong for the harvest by July 10? I should say she will not 
be likely to do so. The queen will issue from her cell by April 
15 or sooner; May 23 she will be 38 days old, and the 
chances for her being fecundated at that age are not worth 
considering. Very likely some drones will be flying before 
that t time, but hardly early enough, for she willl probably 
fly out on her wedding- trip about a month before May 23. In 
general you will find that in the latitude of Pennsylvaniaa 
queen emerging as early as the middle of April will not be 
agoodone. Perhaps your best plan is to destroy the young 


queen and get a laying queen from the South, or else break 
up the colony and divide its forces among the othercolonies. 





* The Afterthought. 





The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








SERVING UP ‘* REPORTS.” 


And so John M. Davis wants the reports well-digested and 
intelligible—size never stated as, *‘ as big as a piece of chalk,” 
and distance never ‘‘a right smart piece,” and the keystones 
never left out from the arches of testimony. He seems rea- 
sonable in his desire and request; and yet most certainly no- 
body is going to fill the great yearning chasm in his soul to 
any satisfactory degree. Brief, lucid statement of things 
when they write—why, you might as well ask Algebra and 
Greek of a great majority of intelligent people. An editor 
can’t do more than he can do. He can’t scold continually 
about rambling and unintelligibility without frightening off 
the reports altogether. I expect if we knew how carefully he 
carves, and how deftly he fixed things that must be fixed, 
we'd send up a vote of thanks, and refrain from asking any- 
thing more. Page171. 


THE ‘‘ MUSLIN SANDWICH” COVER. 


Doubtless a coat of paint with a thickness of muslin in 
the middle of it would make an excellent surface for some 
climates, providing you get enough paint both above and be- 
low, and also providing you keep putting it on as fast as the 
weather beats it off. Such a hive-roof would, I judge, fit best 
a climate of fierce sunshine and occasional violent rains. In 
a climate of little sunshine and endless drizzle there might be 
danger perchance that the surface would disintegrate. . Page 
173. 

BARRELS FOR COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The chaps that can’t stand barrels for honey, and the 
chaps that wantall their honey in barrels,can be reconciled 
by the method of C. A. Deadman, page 173: Make your honey 
secure in tin, and then fill barrels with the tins—for security 
and convenience in handling, Guess he’s right, that no big 
package ever was or ever will be devised that will handle as 
nicely asa barrel. If second-hand barrels at ten cents each 
can be had, the expense ought not to frighten one—in fact, 
the greater expense of crates is one of the items pro. 


MELTING GRANULATED HONEY EXPEDITIOUSLY. 


Pshaw! Didn't everybody know that? Then let them hear 
and heed that the melting of a mass of honey is very greatly 
expedited by frequent punchings and whirlings and subdivi- 
sions of it. Page 174. 


CARNIOLANS FOR INCREASE—THEN ITALIANIZE, 


Here seems to be a winning kink which Mr. Coveyou of 
the Michigans gave: Premising that you start with a few 
bees, and want to build up a big apiary, keep Carniolans till 
you get your number, and then Italianize. Page 15v. 


BLEACHING COMB HONEY, 


On page 181 we have more about the unfamiliar subject 
of bleaching comb honey. Sulphur vapor and sunlight both. 
One bath of the former equals somewhat less than a week of 
the latter. But look out the sulphur doesn’t ‘‘ green” it; and 
look out the sun doesn’t melt it. In Mr. Crane’s experience 
5U0U pounds out of 6,5V0 could not be completely bleached. 
Just one-thirteenth. I should call that encouraging success. 


THE SEMI-MOVABLE FRAMES OF YEARS AGO, 


Exactly so, Mr. Greiner, the semi-movable frames of long 
years ago, and centuries ago, would not have benefitted us any. 
We should never have heard of them had not an inventive 
mind of our own age put the thing in actual working shape— 
not merely old-time working shape but modern working shape. 
Should the next great inventor find out how to fiy to an adja- 
cent planet we should directly hear about Elijah and Enoch. 
Soon the recondite literature of the world would contribute 
dozens of Hiawathas and Laou-Tzes who had made such trips 
before. 

Wonder what Solon thought he was after when he went 
to Egypt in the interests of bee-keepers, 500 B.C. Could 
hardly have hoped to copy the floating apiaries on the Nile. 
Might have sought an improved manipulation and a better 
kind of bee. Page 182. 
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Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 














National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 

To prevent the adulteration of honey. 

To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB. ‘TTHoMAsS G. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLiTTLe, 
A. I. Root, W. F. MarKs, 
R. C. AIKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DapanrT, 
E. R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. Z. HuTCHINSON, President. 

OREL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President, 

Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary. Toledo, Ohio. 





Emirson T. Anpott, General Manager and 
Treasurer, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MEMBERSHIP DveEs, $1.00 a year. 


#%~ Tf more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Abbott, who will 
mail individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 


Note.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.”’ 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
ion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishiag to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
ef the American Bee Journal. 








QUE NS! 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, the largest 
Queen-Breeder in the North. 


The A. Il. Root Company tell us our stock is 
extra-fine; Editor York, of the American Bee 
Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time totime; while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 400 pounds 
of honey (mostly comb) from single colonies 
coutaining our queens, 

We have files of testimonials similar to the 
above. 

Our Breeders originated from the highest- 
priced, Long-Tougued Red Clover Queens in the 
United States. 

Fine Queens, promptuess, and square deal- 
ing, have built up our present business, which 
was established in 1888. 


Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- 
GOLORED QUEENS, before July Ist: 
1 6 12 





Selected, Warranted........ $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.50 
_ >a ccoe ae 8.00 15.00 
Selected Tested ...... --- 2.00 1050 


Extra Selected Tested, the 
best that money can buy.. 4.00 


We guarantee safe arrival, to any State, con- 
tinental island, or any European country. Can 
fill all orders promptly, as we expect to keep 300 
to 500 Queens on hand ahead of orders. Special 
price on 50o0r 100. Free Circular. Address all 
orders to 


Quirin the Queen-Breeder, 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
[Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office.) 
15A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wai ito 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199S. Water St., CHIcaco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Here we are again with a larger line of Incu- 
bators and Brooders than ever, They are the 


HAWKEYE brand and the kind you 
can depend upon, They 
are made three walls best grade poplar, 12 oz. 
cold rolled copper water pipe heating system, 
metal lined deflector, sur patent safety lamp, 
patent regulator and a thoroughly first-class 
machine. Thisis our large size €10.00 proposi- 
tion, the best Incubator ever offered for that 


money. We sell all our Incubators on 80 Day»? 
Free Trial. We do not ask you to buya “Pig 
in a poke.” Do not buy the machine until you try it. This is our 
Tubular Lamp Hawkeye Brooder; roomy and so constructed that 
little chicks cannot crowd, sinothe: nor trample each other. The 
lamp is guaranteed not to blow out in the hardest wind storm. 
Our handsome new catalog (oil painting cover) ,*‘ Profitable Poul- 
try,”’ is now realy: sent free. Or send 10 cents in stamps for book 
and 8 year's subscription for leading poultry paper. Write at once. 


HAWKEYE INCUBATOR €0., Box 17, NEWTON, LA. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 

As we are spending the winter in North Da- 
kota, all our correspondence, whether social or 
business (until further notice) should be ad- 
dressed, 


D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 
4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those wno work for us. Cow keepers »l« avs 
have meney. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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THE APIARY OF ALBERT ROZELL, of | 
Angeles Co., Calif., is shown in the pi 
on the first page. In it are over 150 colo 
Last year acar-load of honey was extracted 
in this apiary, and several hundred-weigh 
beeswax was obtained besides. The loca 
of this apiary is a beautiful one, with thy 
grand old mountains in the distance. 


ALL FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS will please re 
member that our queen or other special offers 
whether in this journal or in others, do no} 
apply to them. It really ought not to be 
necessary to say this, but occasionally some 
thoughtless foreigner desires to take advan- 
tage of our offers, and almost invariably for. 
gets that there is extra postage for mai 
from here to his home. 


Please remember that we do not send queens 
to foreign countries—only the American Be 
Journal, and that with the extra postag 
added to the yearly subscription price of $1.00) 


- 


A City Grrw’s Bee-Story.—Miss Jean 
Stirling is a little Chicago girl, 11 years 
age. Mrs. J. J. Glessner, a prominent societ) 
lady, who is also greatly interested in the sub- 
ject, gave a lecture on bees, and afterward 
** Jean,’ who was one of the select audience, 
wrote out the following from memory, and 
also copied the bees and cells as shown in the 
illustration accompanying: 


BEES. 


The bee, or, as the [ndian calls it, the white 
man’s fly, is a very interesting insect to stud) 
There are three kinds of bees—the drones, the 
queens, and the workers. Each hive has o1 
one queen, which governs the others, and also 
lays the eggs. The drones dono work, so, 
the swarming season, the workers, which 
all the work, kill them. 

A bee can see a long distance. After gat! 
ering as much honey as she can Carry, she 
rises in the air till she sees the hive, and flies 
the shortest way toward it. The word ™ be¢ 
line ’’ is.derived from this fact. 

A bee will not sting unless bothere 
Drones have no sting, but queensand workers 
both have. 


The poison of bees is so deadly that if the 
sting an insect it will die very soon. So 
times animals and men also have been Known 


to die when a swarm of bees have atta 
them. 

The queen-bee, after pairing with on 
the males or drones, begins to lay eggs. Sou 
times in one day she lays two or three thou- 
sand. The queen lays worker-eggs in one set 
of cells, the drone-eggs in another, and the 
queen-eggs in athird. After three days sma 





DRONE 


CELLS 


worms, called larve, come out of the eves. 2 
about five or six days—during which e the 
workers feed and care for them—th« 
cocoon. In 2] days the workers cor 
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the cocoons, in 24 days the drones appear, and 
6 days the queen-bees come. 
he old queen stings all the new queens to 
th if the hive does not happen to be full; 
if the number of the inhabitants is large, 
old queen and some workers start to find 
a new home. 
he working bees supply the wax for the 
ss. In the back of their bodies there is a 
e pouch in which the wax increases, little 
ittle. When this pouch is full, the wax 
ks Outin little scales. Then it is taken 
and made into cells. These cells are six- 
.d, sO as no space will be wasted. 
\Vhen we eat honey it is difficult to realize 
much patient labor is spent in making it. 
JEAN STIRLING. 


We think that is very well done fora city 
le girl who had just heard the story of the 
es told, and then wrote it out as she re- 
embered it. Of course, there are some little 
sts in it, but in the main it is fairly correct. 
o knows but *‘ Jean ’? may be a bee-keeper 
erself some day? Stranger things than that 
» happened. 
We hope our little girl friends in the coun- 
will read Jean’s story, and see if they 
ild do as well at copying pictures of the 
ree kinds of bees and the honey-cells. 


“a 42 
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Peppermint Oil for Bee-Stings. 


For the benefit of ‘‘ Penn” (see page 218) 
and other bee-keepers who may not know of 
s remedy for bee-stings, I would say that I 
use peppermint oil; it will stop the pain and 
swelling instantly. MINNIE GREENMAN. 
Van Buren Co., Mich., April 13. 





Favors Ordinary Italians. 


my bees came through the winter safely. 
| have not lost a colony for several years, ex- 

tsome of the ** yellow’ order, which die 
with plenty of honey around them. 

lieve for all-around workers nothing can 
t the ordinary Italians. 
Evan E. Epwarps. 
Madison Co., Ind., April 15. 


4 


Spraying Fruit-Trees While in 
Bloom. 
his subject, like most others, has two sides 
or it is seen from different points of 
ew, and different opinions are formed as to 
e effect it will have upon the pollen in the 
)}and the crop of fruit. The American 
Bee Journal of November last quotes from the 
ers’ Review on this subject: 
t has also been discovered that the poison 
ially destructive to the life of the pollen, 
en when the amount of poison is only 9 to 
parts to 10,000. Even 2 parts in 10,000 has 
een frequently found fatal to the pollen.” 


The writer quoted does not tell us what 
the poison ’? was that was used in the spray- 
ixture that was so fatal to the fruit 
and we must take it for granted that he 

to the usual ‘* Bordeaux” spraying 
ixture. If so, then his conclusions are very 
Terent from the experience of some others. 
| have always avoided spraying trees when 
‘ull bloom. I have heard that it would kill 
tes, and also injure the fruit-bloom. It 
oKked reasonable that it would do both, and 
ot believe that it would be of any spe- 

iefit at that time if the spraying was 

ist before and just after blooming. I 
d these conclusions without making 
rsonal investigation. But there are 
who believe that it is of great benefit to 
iit crop to spray the trees when in 
and, through the influence of bee- 
laws have been passed in several 





describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP- 
Our New Catalog, ERS" SUPPLIES in’ me world, “is ready.” It you 
§ have not been receiving a copy annually, send us your 

name and address and one 


will be mailed you FREE G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 
ones | Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

AGENCIES: . C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnut 
and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo.; 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, lil; F.C. Erkel, 515 
Ist Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 


“ease mention Bee Journal when writing 








We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies - the Northwest 


Send for catalog. 





a - 7 Minneapolis, Minn. , 


We have the Best Goods, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping Facilites 


17Dtf Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


7A2t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


e The MUTH’S SPECIAL dovetail hive is a ‘* Cracker 
| Jack.’”” COVER and BOTTOM-BOARD are abso- 
’ @ iutely warp-proof. We know because we are practi- 


cal. Our illustrated catalog explainsitall. Youcan 
have one by asking. Nota hive left over from last 
season. We sell the finest SUPPLIES at manufacturers’ prices. 

STANDARD BRED QUEENS, none better than our BUCKEYE STRAIN 
of 3-BANDERS and MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 75 cents each; 
6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO.,, [cincinnati Sito. 


Please mention Bee sourna! when writing, 
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=== NOTICE === 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 Vine St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and low freight-rates. 
As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 


Also booking orders for healthy ITALIAN BEES shipped this month. Full 
colonies, 8 frames and queen, $6.00. Wholesale rates on application. 7 








This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. We are paying 
30 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


30 cents Cash 9 
paid for Beeswax. * 


low, upon its receipt, or 32 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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QUEENS YOU ShOUld Have 


Does blood tell in other stock ? Give 
your bees a chance. Stock used for 
breeding the queens offered—not from 
a sport, but my pick out of an apiary 
giving last season an average yield as 
follows: 

Honey-Gathering. 


102 lbs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per 
colony besides increase and stores for winter. 


Quality of Comb-Honey Produced. 


“Man! It would dazzle you.”—Wm. Envoy, 
Ontario Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up tothe present (January 30; I never found 
these bees to show the least indication of unrest 

always perfectly quiet. They are wintering 
perfectly.—Frank T. Adams, Brantford, Can- 
ada. 


General Commendation. 


Out of those queens you sent me I have pro- 
duced the best race or strain of bees I ever 
owned. Remember that is saying a lot, asl 
have tried every breed imported inthis country. 
The bees winter better, build up, and stand cold 
chilly winds in spring better, and are more suit- 
able than any bees lever owned. For the sea- 
sou they gave me about double the honey the 
pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queen-busiuess, and are going 
to join the ranks again. Weare much in want 
of a few men like you. C. W. Post, Ex-president 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association (owns 365 col- 
onies). 

S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb- 
honey producer and bee-keeper, says: ‘* The 
blood in my apiary is largely the progeny of 
queens sent by you, and they are grand bees.” 


Prices of Queens. 

They are duty free to the United States. 
Tested, $2.00 each; $10.00 for 6; $18 00 per dozen. 
Untested until July 1, $1.25 each; $7.00 for 6; or 
$12.00 per dozen. Same after July Ist, $1.00each; 
$5.50 for 6; or $10.00 per dozen. Larger quanti- 
ties, prices on application. Postage stamps 
taken for fractions of adollar. To be fair to 
every one, no selected tested queens are offered. 
Every one has the same chance, The above 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Ital- 
ians and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carnio- 
ian queens same price. Price of full colonies 
on application. Orders booked as received, and 
filled as quickly as possible. Order early. 


Address, R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ont., Canada 
9Dst Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SHEEP MONEY 1S GOOD MONEY 

and easy to make 
if you work for us. We will start you in 
business and furnish the ¢ apital. Work 
ight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
sine of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, IIIs. 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing. 


INGHAM’S PATENT 
24 years the best. 
sacterecest. SmMOKErs 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Maple Hill Poultry Farm 


Is now selling EGGS for hatching from Stand- 
ard Bred, High-Scoring stock. Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Black Langshans, and Rose- 
Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.50 
per 30. Stock in season. 


EUGENE HAMBAUGH, 
16A4t MT. STERLING, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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‘S PRICES, 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 

















POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


St2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








States and in the Province of Ontario to pre- 
vent them from spraying while trees are in 
bloom. There are those of an investigating 
mind who believe in the old adage, *‘ Try all 
things, and hold fast to what is good,’’ who 
are not willing to take hear-say evidence with- 
out personal investigation, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to their own business and in- 
terest. Of this class I have a friend living on 
a neighboring island, over in the State of 
Ohio, who has almost a national reputation 
asa succeesful fruit-grower. There are no 
bees on that island to be killed, and he was 
willing torun the risk of losing the fruit on a 
few trees, or even the trees themselves, in the 
interest of the knowledge gained; so he made 
a test of the effect of spraying some trees 
while in full bloom, and comparing the result 
with trees sprayed after blooming. On July 
27, 1901, he wrote to me as follows: 

‘*T experimented with a half-dozen peach- 
trees justin full bloom, with Bordeaux mixture 
—4 pounds sulphate of copper, 5 pounds lime, 
and 4 ounces of green arsenoid, to 50 gallons 
of water. I thoroughly saturated the trees, 
every portion, until the mixture dropped from 
them. I saw no ill effect. The trees so 
treated had more fruit on them than any 
other six trees adjoining them that were not 
sprayed until after blooming. One seedling 
was so full that I had to take off more than 
half the fruit.” 

And there were no bees there to fertilize 
the bloom, and it was too early in the season 
for other insects to be out; if any had chanced 
to have been there such a dose would most 
likely have killed them 


It will be noted that ‘‘ green arsenoid’’—a 
virulent poison—was added to the usual 
formula for Bordeaux mixture, and that the 
writer simply states facts, and does not claim 
that the spraying in bloom was the cause of 
there being no fruit on them; he leaves us to 
our own conclusions. But such evidence 
ought to go a long way to establish the truth 
that the ‘* poison’ does not injure the pollen, 
or spraying in bloom prevent a crop of fruit. 
This witness is thoroughly reliable, and one 
of the most intelligent, up-to-date, successful 
fruit-growers in this country. It may re- 
quire further investigation and experiments 
to settle this matter fully. 

Ontario, Canada. THADDEUS SMITH. 


[ All the same, it is good advice not to spray 
while in bloom. Good crops of fruit have 
been secured when no spraying at all had 
done.—EDITOoR. | 





Only a 2 Percent Loss. 


Bees have wintered with a 2 percent loss of 
colonies, and perhaps 10 percent of the re- 
mainder will require careful handling to 
build them upin shape for the white clover 
honey-flow. MORLEY PETTIT. 

Ontario, Canada, April 14. 





Plenty of Rain. 


Bees are doing well here. We have had 
plenty of rain to insure a good honey crop. 
My bees are working on the fruit-bloom and 
gathering some honey from filaree. White 
sage will soon blossom. 

This is my second year with bees. I built 
up my apiary last year, and have now 52 colo- 
nies, spring count. 

I have the bee-fever pretty strong. Iam 
running for both extracted and comb honey. 

EUGENE DvuMas. 

San Bernardino Co., Calif., April 10. 


Report for 1901. 


I have kept bees for about 30 years, ona 
100-acre farm. I never had a bee-book ora 
bee-paper, the American Bee Journal being 
the first one I have taken. 

I have been very happy in bee-keeping. My 
apiary now consists of 49 colonies. I had 30 
colonies last year, spring count, from which I 
secured 8500 pounds of extracted honey; half 
of the lot I sold for 7 cents per pound, and the 
rest for 8 cents, without any cans. I in- 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book Business Dairy ing& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 





Headquarters 


— -POR—— 


Beekeepers 
Supplies ge: 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN. 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 














Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You willsave money by buying from me. 

Orders taken for Queens—GOLDEN ITALIANs, 


RED CLOVER OCUEENS, and CARNIOLANS. 
For prices I refer you to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








BE PRACTICAL 


Buy the fence that has stood the test of time. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongu:d 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band bo vom Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned witb- 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 29 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 

UEENS, 75 cents each; 

ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 200 
tested reared last season ready 
to-day Contracts with deal- 
ersaspecialty. Discount after July Ist. Send 
for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
14A 26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 














Nucleus Colonies, Queens, Strawberry 
Plants. American Bee Journal and Tested 
Queen, $1.50. Circular free. 


J. F. MICHAEL, 
14A4t R. R. 6, WINCHESTER, IND. 
Please mention Bee Journal wi.en wrilio 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry produc t pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and part 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you!) 


business. Draper Publishing Co. — Il. 
Please mention Bee Journal when wri! 


Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetailed 
Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. 
YATT, 


13Atf SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 
Plerse mention Bee Journai when wri'i0g 
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dto 50 colonies. I have always win- 

| my bees in the cellar, with a tempera- 
from 48 to 50 degrees. I put them in the 
cellar in good condition and plenty of winter 
t I have never lost a colony during the 


r. 

had a fine day yesterday, and put the 

hees out, but to-day we had a big snow-storm, 

and put the bees into the cellar again. 
THEODORE STEGER. 

Vashington Co., Wis., April 7. 





Bees Wintered Well. 


have been interested in the reports pub- 
ed in the American Bee Journal. I put 48 
nies in last fall, and took out 48 all right 
spring. One year ago I took out 25 colo- 
nies. I kept them from swarming all I could 
by cutting out drone-comb, or cutting the 
heads off. I fed two sacks of sugar in April 
and May, and got the bees ready for business 
when clover came into bloom. I got 2150 
junds, mostly comb honey, which I sold at 
e at 13 cents per pound. 
| had no ventilation to the bee-cellar, only 
as | might open the door from the rest of the 
ellar where I kept the vegetables, but I 
ind the bees got quite uneasy, and I took 
them out-a week earlier than usual this year. 
Wm. CLEARY. 
Kossuth Co., Iowa, April 7. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 








Illinois.—The Eastern part of the Northern 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Assoclation will hold their 
spring meeting at the residence of O. J. Cum- 
mings, 24 miles northeast of Rockford, [I1., 
Tuesday, May 20,1902. All interested in bees 
are invited to attend, B. KENNEDY, Sec. 








Light as a 
Feather. 


This isa grand 
motto for the 
cook and the 
baking powder 
man, but Rural 
Mail Boxes area 
different proposi- 
d tion. You don’t 
want them too easily di- 
gested. Father Time 
makes short work of the 
light ones, but our “* Un- 
cie Sam’s Favorite” is 
too heavy for him. However, “his loss is 
our gain.” See? 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
ower vrew#n#evTvy vwvwvev7yvweyv? 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 









Either 3 or 5 Banded, 


from the best strains 
in this country. Un- 
tested, 85 cents each; 
> r dozen. Tested, 


1.25 each. 
I make a specialty of Queen-Rearing, and fill 
orders promptly. Remit by Post-office Money 


ord 
“© DANIEL WURTH, 
CARYVILLE, TENN. 
16E2t (I have moved from Coal Creek.) 


>RIDER AGENTS WANTE 


One ineach town to ride and exhibit a 
sample 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


"01 & "00 Models, high grade, $7 to Sii 
Second-hand Wheels 
allmakes and models, good as new, 
$3 to¢$8, Great Pucsere Chearteg 
sule at half factory cost. eship to 
anyone onapprovalandtendaystrial 
without acentin advance. 
EARNA BICYCLE distributing 
am 1000 catalogues for us. rite atone 
for bargain list and our wondertul 
specialoffer toagents. Tires, equip- 
y ment, sundries, ail kinds, half regular priv" 


MEAD CYCLE GOz filiiace aS 
Pile s¢ mention Bee Journal when writing. 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 


We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 





















foods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
Save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
Ys r beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 


{UNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 





FOR SALE. 


40 colonies of Hybrid Bees, all in Dovetailed 
Hives, on 8 self spacing Hoffman Frames. One 
to 10 colonies. $3.00 per colony; 10 or more, $2.50 
per colony. One super goes with each hive. All 
bees guaranteed to arrive safely by express. 

Address, 


F. GENT, Rockford, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


} TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


We will present you with the first & you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begi 


n. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal! when writing, 


Bees Wanted. 


Auy kind of Hive. 
L.C. MILLER. NEwTON CenTER, Mass. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


(hat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘¢ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
INCUBATORS 30 DAYS TRIALS 5. 
ST THEE eee ERPatth RAD Valuer points. 


c'ease mention Bee Journal when writing. 





























Latter Day Merchandising has many houses 
in the mail order business, “selling direct to the 
cousumer,” and “saving agent’s profits.” A 
very large percent of these are themselves 
taking the agent’s profits, having themselves 
received their goods at second and third hands. 
Among this smaller class, who in truth and in 
fact manufacture their own goods and sell di- 
rectly from the factory to the consumer, is the 
famous old Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. 
Co., of Elkhart, Ind. These people handle only 
goods of their own manufacture, and they have 
no jobbers, agents, or middlemen, Everything 
you purchase from them comes directly from 
their factories. There is no doubt about agent’s 
commissions being avoided in their case. The 
mammoth proportion to which their business 
has grown proves that the people realize that 
there is a great saving to them in dealing direct 
with this firm. Every kind of light vehicle and 
harness isin their line. They publish a large 
illustrated catalog which our readers should 
have. They will be pleased to mail it to any 
one writing forit. Please mention the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal when asking for the catalog. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 

We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5%. 10% 25% 5oDB 





Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover .......-+++- 100 1.80 4.25 8.00 
White Clover .......-.++. 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ....... coee 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS, 
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CHICAGO, Apr. 18.—The season in which comb 
honey sells prior to the new crop is now practi- 
cally at anend; therefore prices are more or 
less irregular, as some sections in a case will be 
grained more or less and others free. The best 
lots of basswood and clover sell at 14@15c; other 
kinds of white at 10@13c; ambers are not in 
heavy supply and sellat9@l2c. Extracted is 
dull at 5@oc for white, and 5@6c for amber, 
depending upon flavor and other qualities. 
Beeswax scarce at 32c. R.A. BURNETT & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
54 @6%c; better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at l6c; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@30c, 

THE FRED W. Mutu Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Our market has not 
been so empty of comb honey in a long time. 
Fancy white comb, 15@l6c; No. 1, 15c; dark 
and buckwheat, 13@1l4c. Extracted, buckwheat, 
6c. Beeswax, 30c. H. R. Wricut. 


Boston, March 20,—The demand for comb 
honey remains good. Market ranges as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, in cartons, 15@l6c; A No. 
1, 14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; honey in glass-front 
cases about one cent less. Extracted, Califor- 
nia light amber, 7@7%c: Florida honey, in bar- 
rels, 6@6%c. BLaxke, Scott & Ler. 


Detroit, Apr. 8.—Fancy white comb hone 
1Sc; No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, N@ize 
Extracted, white, 64%@7c; dark and amber 
5@6c. Beeswax, 29@30c. M.H. Hunt & Son, 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 11.—Stock of comb honey 
here is larger than it ought to be at this time of 
the year, and this is why it is offered for very 
low figures. Water-white is sold at 14@14c 
and hard to obtain; for extra fancy, 15c. 

Extracted finds a steady sale, and amber is 
sold in barrel lots for s@Sic: water-white al- 
talfa sells from 6@6}c, and white clover brings 
from 64%@ic. Beeswax scarce at 30c. 

Cc. H. W. WesBer. 


New York, Apr. 7.—Comb honey, last year’s 
re 04 practically cleaned up, but as we wrote a 
little while ago we had received new crop from 
Cuba, and are now receiving new crop from the 
South. Demand is fair at 14c for fancy white, 
13c for No.1, 12c for No.2, and 10@11c for amber. 

_Extracted: The market is decidedly dull. 
Very little demand, with large stocks on hand, 
some of which no doubt will have to be carried 
over, and indications point to a further decline 
in prices. We quote: White, 6c; light amber 
5¥4c; amber, 5c; Southern, 524@58c per gallon, 
according to quality. Even these prices are 
shaded in car lots. Beeswax, scarce and firm 
at 29@ We. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


BuFFALO, March 28.—Buffalo is very quiet on 
honey, except very low grades at very low pri- 
ces. We quote extra fancy, 4c; No. 1, 12@13c: 
other grades, 8@10c. Extracted, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax scarce; fancy, 28@30c; dark, 22@25c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


San FRANcIsco, Apr. 9.—White comb, 109 
12% cents; amber, 7@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@—; light amber, 4K@—; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light 
2%@28c; dark, 24@25c. 4 

Advices from the interior of this State indi- 
cate a big yield of honey this year and an early 
season. While quotable values remain in about 
the same position as last noted, the market can- 
not be termed firm. Buyers are operating 
lightly, anticipating easier values when new 
crop begins to arrive freely. 





WANTED EXTRACTED HONEY—either 

* * large or small lots; parties 
having same to offer, send samples, and best pri- 
ces delivered at Cincinnati, Ohio. We pay cash 
on delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 





10Atf Front and Walnut Sts., CincrnnarTI, O. 
Please mention Bee Journa! when writing 

Boys, Girls, old and young alike, 

make money working for us. 

We furnish capital to start you i busi 

ness. Send as 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 

samples to work with. URAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, III, 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE:MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


’ Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


@ aa W. M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Standard Belgian Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS. 


HIS book of 175 

nay tay theres pages presents a 
AGO NN | bARDS clear an .. concise 
GN «tn a7}? treatment of the Bel- 
OYRETcIANTARE|| 





Sib 


ih / ian Hare industry; 

sL its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
, 000 copies was sold 
in advance of publi- 
cation. 


Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid; or with the American Bee Journai one 
year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 














H If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 

ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRAncIsco, CAL, 








200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:°° a 


Perfect in construction and 
| i Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 









45426t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


Catalog giving 





at prices that are the lowest. 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and samples, tree on application 
WAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


with 
BEE 


TE 
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7 Dadants Foundation 3: 


Year Year 





We guarantee Satisfaction. Wig eS.SasEse Res k BEAUTY. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


B it h i ise 
Why does it sell so well? feion‘uta'any sues Because tay Sa 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli SX 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS *«**#« 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. : 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 


caienahonaueme Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


AAAAAAAAAtAAsAswaAsA 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





CHAS. DADANT & SON, , 
R 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





THE DANZENBAKER 
= HIVE 


eee 





The best comb-honey hive on the market may be obtained of The A. I. 
Root Co., of Medina, Ohio; at any of their branch houses, and many of their 
local and jobbing agencies. Send to the address nearest you, and save freight, 
and get quick delivery. 


Branch Offices. 


The A. 1. Root Co., 10 Vine St., Philudelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. Selser, Manager. 
The A. L. Root Co., - - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. A. Salisbury, Manager. 
The A. I. Root Co., - - Mechanic Falls, Me. 
. B. Mason, Manager. 
The A.1. Root Co., 1024 Miss St., St. Paul, Minn. 
H. G. Acklin, Manager. 
The A. Ll. Root Co.. - - San Antonio, Texas. 
Toepperwein & Walton, Managers. 
The A. IL. Root Co., 1200 Md. Av., 8. W. Washington. 
Saffell & Herrick, Managers. 
The A. I. Root Co., San Ignacio 17. Havana, Cuba. 
F. H. de Beche, Manager. 


Jobbing Agencies. 


Geo. W. York & Co., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
C. H. W. Weber, : - : - Cincinnati, Ohio 
M. H. Hunt & Son, » 2 4 Bell Branch, Mich. 
Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jos. Nysewander, - : - Des Moines, lowa, 
Jno. Nebel & Son, Higb Hill, Montgomery Co.. Mo. 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Penn. 
Carl F. Buck, Augusta, Butler Co., Kan. 
W. W. Cary & Son, - - - Lyonsville, Mass. 
The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., Denver, Colo. 





Would you increase your profits? 
from Maine to California. 


Then try the Danz. Hive. 
Read the following : 


It’s used 


MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE, Feb. 28, 1902. 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN :—I am VERY, VERY pleased that you are willing I should 
recommend the Danz. hive. I have had a great many inquiries regarding it, 
and have not felt atliberty to recommend it over our regular hives. At first I 
was prejudiced against it, but the sales have increased without recommenda- 
tions, and wherever I have sold they have bought again and praised the hive 
with extravagant claims, and I am forced to the conclusion that itis the Best 
COMB-HONEY HIVE on tbe market. J.B} N, 

Manager North-eastern Branch The A. 1, Root Co. 


The above unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself. 

M. H. Mendleson, of California, has just ordered 700 Danzenbaker supers. 
Sales are doubling every year. Still the demand for honey-in Danz. sections is 
greater than the supply. If you are wise you will raise comb honey in Danz. 


re THE A. |. ROOT CO., 
MEDINA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
CHICAGO, IL 





QP GEORGE W. YORK.& CO., 


L. 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
their free Catalog. 


Send to them ‘or 





